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A SERMON, 


WONREASONABLENESS OF THE DOCTRINE OF END- || 


LESS MISERY, 
BY W. SKINNER. 


‘Yea and why even of yourselves judge ye ae what is 
right.” Luke xu. 57. 


The sentiment that God will punish a portion of 
his intelligent offspring without mercy and with- 
out end, has long and extensively prevailed in the 
christian world ; and, indeed, at the present day, 
it is considered by many one of the fundamental 
and, essential doctrines of the gospel. Such isthe 
-veneration in which this principle is ‘held by ma- 
any professing christians, that a denial of it is con- 


sidered a denial of the scriptures; and any at-|) 


tempts to refute, or do it away from the minds of 


amen, are looked on as so many attempts to sap the}} 


foundation of Christianity, and to overthrow the 
' whole superstructure. 

That this principle of doctrine should have 
found its way into the church, in company with 
the mass of other corruptions, which were intro- 
duced from the philosophy of the ancients, and 
the theology of the Pagans; and that it should 
have been retained as a constituent privciple of| 
Christianity during the continuance of the dark 
ages, is notat allsurprising. But, that christians, 
iri the present enlightened age of the world, should| 
continue to adhere to it with such unyielding per- 
tinacity, would be matter of real astonishment, 
were not one other circumstance taken into con- 
sideration. When the arm of civil power was ex- 
tended for the protection of the church, and for 
the propagation of that religion which was estab- 


lished in the world in opposition to worldly pow-| 


erand wisdom, an unwarrantable degree of au- 
thority was conferred on the clergy who never 
could be accused of neglecting any means of in- 
creasing this authority, and rendering it perma- 
nent. For this purpose, the degrading principle, 
that, in the concerns of religion, reason should be 
wholly disregarded, and its clearest dictates rejec- 


| which is so often seen, to reason on the subject of 


|matter could be so organized as to constitute our 


ted, was introduced, and strenuously urged Upon 


ghe people at. large. 
Although, at the present day, but few ean be 


‘ior else admit that God may make a revelation o 


found, who will openly advocate and defend this 
principle in its fullextent ; yet the influence of it 
jon the minds of many is plainly discoverable. — 
To what but this shall we attribute the repugnance 
religion? When we urge the unreasonableness 
we are often met with the assertion that human 
reason is depraved,—that it is an unsafe guide, 
and we must be cautious how we use it, or yield 
ourselves to itsinfluence. Onall other subjects 
but religion, men are generally disposed to be rea- 
sonable beings ; and the more important the sub- 
ject, the more carefully and closély they will rea- 
son. But on this, the most important of all sub- 
jects which can engage the attention of rational 
beings ; and one which requires the most full and 
dispassionated use of reascn, there are many who 
seem resolved entirely to set it aside, and to dis- 
regard its plainest dictates. Some will even go so 
far as to attempt a justification of this course of 
conduct ; and will introduce atrain of arguments, 


are right in rejecting reason. . Thus, to borrow the 
pertinent language of another, they will ‘reason 
against reason, use reason against the yse of reason, 
and offer a very good reason why reason is good 
for nothing’ 


But while some reject the proper use of reason 


which is not completely within the reach, or com- 
prehension of their reason. This is a fruitful 
source of skepticism and infidelity, as will be} 


|more fully seen when [ come to speak more par-' 


ticularly of the proper use and office of reason ini’ 
\ Se \its reach, Hence, inorder to answer these ques- 


the affairs of revelation and religion. There are| 
many things above the perfect comprehension of} 
reason ; and yet we know they exist. We can-| 
not tellin what manner inert and unconscious), 
\ 
own living and sensitive bodies;—how from it 
the beating heart and heaving lungs could be form- 
ed: or bow it could beconverted into that fluid 
which circulates with such rapidity and regulari- 
ty through the whole human system. Yet of all 
this we are perfectly conscious ; we know it isso; 


the existence of a great First Cause, sufficiently 
wise and powerful to produce all these effects — 
In order therefore, to be consistent, the skeptic 
should either contend with some visionary philo- 
sophers, that there is no such thing as matter, or a 
material universe in existence ; because his reason 
cannot point out the manner in which they exist; 


of some particular point or principle of doctrine,| 


and a variety of reasons to convince you that they| 


in the affairs of religion, there are others who run) 
into the opposite extreme ; and reject every thing|) 


and we are satisfied beyond a rational doubt, of| 


1 


ces  aaendine that existence Which are above the 
comprehensions of his reason. 


In order that the subject may be clearly under- 
stood, let us inquire in the first place, what is rea- 
json? In answering this question, it will not, I 
|| presume, be considered improper to introduce the 
definition given of it by the learned Mr. Locke.— 
He says it is ‘that faculty whereby man is suppo- 
sed to be distinguished from beasts, and wherein 
it is evident he surpasses them.’ Reason, in its 
operations is fourfold. ‘The first and highest’ de- 
gree of it‘isthe discovering and finding out of 
trnths; the second, the regular and methodical dis- 
position of them ; the thirdiis, the perceiving their 
jeonnexion ; and the fourth, making a right con- 
clusion’ from them. The first and great object of 
reason is to discoyer truth, ‘This it attempts to ac- 
complish by a careful examination and compari- 
gon of things aud principles which are known to 
\exist,—by following causes to the various effects 
which they are capable of producing; or by 
searching out these causes, from the effects which 
‘obviously have been produced. In this manner, 
|many important and useful truths are brought to 
lights;—many of the operations and phenomena 
of nature are discovered and satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; and in this manner we are enabled to 
‘ook through nature, up to nature’s God.’ But 
‘their isa point beyond which human reason can- 


not go; and although itteaches us that there must 
s, yet it. can 


| 


jbe an ‘aifinte First Cause of all things 
* ‘tell us nothing of his purpose in giving us exis- 
tence. There are other important and interesting 


questions which, it cannot solve 5 whether we shall 


exist beyond the grave; and ifso, what will be 
our constitutions in eternity, are inquiries beyond 


| tions satisfactorily, revelation becomes indispensa 
‘ble. But how are we to satisfy ourselves that such 
|, revelation has been given us? or admitting it 
has been given, how are we to ascertain the truths 
it contains, but by the aid of reasun? In_ short, 
|why are the Holy scriptures any more a revela- 
ltion to man than the beasts of the field, if it be not 
onthe ground that man js capable by his reason of 
understanding them ? 

We may now notice the connexion subsisting 
between reason and revelation ; and also the prop- 
ler office of reason in the concerns of religion. 
\Revelation is addressed to reasonable beings ; its 
iprinciples and requirements are all reasonable ; 
and itis only through the medium of reason, that 
we are convinced the scriptures contain a revela- 
tion from God toman. Hence, as the justly cele- 
brated writer already mentioned observes, ‘ Rea- 


flson is vatural revelations whereby the Eternal 


an existence to man hereafier, and of circumstan- 


Father of light, and fountain of all knowledge: 


i ¥ 


WARS. hp 


tions of sense. 


~ rejected. 


- through any other. medium. 


j 
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comanunicates to echamind that portion of truth 
which be has laid within the reach of their natur- 
al faculties ; revelation is natural reason enlarged 


by a new set of discoveries Communicated by | 
God immediately, which reason vouches the truth} 


of, by the testimony and proofs it gives that they 
came from God. So that he who takes away rea- 


son,to make way for revelation, puts out the light of| 


both : and does much the same, as if he would 
perstade a man to put out his eyes, the better to 
receive the light of an Lie star by a teles- 
cope.’ 

Our senses are the inlets of all our knowledge. 
By them we discover the existence of objects 
without ourselves. Butit is reason which arran- 
ges these objects with regularity in our minds, and 
perfects that which has only begun by the opera- 
Hence everything which is pla- 
ced by our Bountiful Creator within the scope of 
human ability, is seized upon by the senses, and 
converted to useful purposes by the instrumental - 
ity of reason.’ There aresoine truths so plain 
and obvious, either to our powers of perception, 


or faculties of judgment, that we can no more| 


doubt them than we can our own existence; and 
consequently wecan never admit as true, any 
principle which contradicts, or denies them. Ot 
thissort are those propositions which assert that 
no effect can exist without a cause adequate to its 
production—that no or ganization can exist with- 
out an organizer,—that there can be no law, eiiber 
moral or physical withouta lawgiver, and that no 
effect cat: possibly exceed its cause. Krom these 
clear and obvious principles we irresistibly infer 
the existence of a Supreme intelligent Being, who 
is the first cause of all things. 
therefore, which denies the infinite wisdom, or 
the Almighty power,of God, we must reject us 
untrue. We havealso, iu the profuse bounties of 
his provideuce, an equally convincing evidence of 
his infinite and impartial goodness; and couse- 
guently any thing which dewies this must also be 
Adimitting these propositions, reason 
will teach us, 1. That itis possible for him who 
constituted the mind of man to enlighten it by 
revelation. 2. That, asa revelation which point 
out an immoral existence to man beyoud the grave 
wiil increase his happiness ; and as God is ‘infi- 
nitely good, tis consistent with his character, and 
therefore probable that he would make such rev- 
elation. 3. That such revelation, coming from 
him, canuot possibly coutradict any principle 
which he has imparted to us as undeniable truth, 


From what has been said, we are able to dis- 
cover, not only the nature of human reason, bu 


also its office in the affairs of revealed religion, or 


truth. But we should not infer from hence, that 
we are to reject every thing in revelation which 
does notcome perfectly within the scope of reason, 
It has already been observed that there are many 
things which we know, or acknowledge to be true 
which are above the perfect. comprehension of 


reason. The object of revelation, as has been 
shown,is tomakenew discoveries to the mind, 


which reason could not reach, but which it vouch- 
es for ay true, by convincing us they are from 


Aud a proposition |! 


Yjof divines, in the following question and answer, 


and the.end for which it was given to ee would 
be entirely subverted. ? 
That man is capable of exercising bis reason to 
‘advantage, and that itis his duty thus to exer cise 
it, in the important concerns of religion, 3s obvi- 
ous from the language of the text, as well as from| 
otherscriptures. Our Saviour calls on those he 
jaddresses to judge of themselves 3 ¢ what is right,’ 


\Now if we adopt the supposition that man is des- 


corréctly, we must consider our Lord as extreme=| 
in fact, we must consider him as requiring contra- 
ry to his own instructions coneerning the 3 equisi- 

tions of God on his creatures. In the chapter 
\Gom which our text is selected, Christ plainly 
teaches us that no more is required of us than we 
areable to perform ; and that we shall be guilty, 
‘in the sight of God in propbrtion to our neglect of 
‘known duties, ‘That servant,’ says he, which 
knew his Lord’s will, aud prepared not himself, 

neither did according to his will, shall be beaten 
with many stvipes. But he that kuew not, and 
ldid commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beat-| 
en with tew stripes; for unto whomsoever. much 
is given, of him shall much be required.’ God 
himself, by the prophet, calls on us in a plain and 
explicit manner to exercise our reason, and. prom- 
ises us great blessings in doing it. ‘Come now, 
Jetus reasonn together, saith the Lord,’ though 


suow ; though they bered like crimson, they shall 
be as wool’—But, I need not multiply quotations 
to prove the propriety and reasonableness of rea- 
sonivg on, this subject. -J shall, therefore proceed 
directly to ‘the main object of this discourse, 
whith is to show;the unreasonablene'ss of the 
doctrine of endless punishment, 

In the discussion of the subject before us, ee 
yre certain principtes which £ shall assume as 
irue, as they areadmitted and urged by christians 
of alldenominations. 1. That God has estab -||® 
lished a moral government in the world—2. That| 
menare the subjects of this governinent ; and 3. 
Chat as subjects, allmen are accountable to him 
for their conduet. With these principles constant- 
ly in view, the sentiment that God will punish) 
inen for their disobedience and their sins: is per-! 
fectly reasonable : it isin accordance with all our 
deasof right and justice. 
fore us, is not whether itis reasonable, just and: 
right for God to punish his disobedient children ; 
but whether it is reasonable to suppose he will do 
it without mercy, and without end. 

The only ground on which the advocates for 
the doetrine of endless punishment have hereto- 
fore attempted to support this principle from rea- 
json, is that of the infinity of sin. Stn, they say,is 
finite, or endless punishment. This sentiment is 
iclearly expressed by the: Westminister Assembly 


‘ What does every sin deserye ? Every Sin de- 
serves God’s wrath and curse, both in this. life, 
aud in that which isto come.’ Now if the infini- 
ity of sin can be established as a truth, then I ad- 
mit the doctrine of endless punishment would 
flow from itas a natural and reasonable conse- 


God. If therefore, we were to reject every thing in 
revelation which our reason could not completely 
comprehend, it would become altogether useless, 


quence; buton the other hand, if this principle 


van be shown that sin is finite and limited in its 


/ 


i 
The question then be-| 


titute of the natural or moral ability of judging}; 


ly arbitrary and unreasonable in hisrequiremeits 5); 


|This argument certainly appears somewhat plat} 


your sins be as scarlet, they shall beas white as} 


an infinite evil! and.consequently deserves an in-| JS; 


cannot be established ; and if on the contrary it}, 


vature, all the support which the doctrine ean de- 
rive from reason is at once taken away. Sin, it’) 
1s acknowledged by all, is the act ofa fivite being ; | 
and as no one ever thought of attributing infinity ’ 
io any other act of man, we might rationally con-4) 
clude that this, as well as all his otheracts was‘) 
iinite—Butsuch isthe fjoudness of man four. his‘ 
own peculiar opinions, and such his anxiety td] 
maintain them, that the clearest dictates of reasou 


oe the infinity of sin have attempted to ue 
their systems, 


1. Sin, it is contended, is infinite, because corny} 
mitted against an 1 infinite God. ‘The greater thy) 


crime. As therefore, God is infinite i in all his per| t 
fections, and as his authority over man isalso in| { 
nite, sin, being againstthis God, and in oppositio | F 
to his authority, must consequently be infinite. | 


sible at first view.;.but let. us examine it—let vu 
bring itto the test of reason and see if it be my 
more specious than solid, Suppose this prineip 
were to be adopted. in the jurisprudence of ot} 
country, or carried inte, practice in the goveri 
iment of families, . What would be . hie conseque) 
ces which would follow? Surely they would |} 
such as to’cause all the better feelings of the hea | 


to revolt against them: In-all civil governmen } a 
the authority delegated to rulers ‘and mazyistrat }) @ 
by the constitution of: the country, extends equi) ii 
ly overall the subjects or citizens. But, T as 
are all these subjects or citizens alike guilty int E 
vel view of the law for opposing this authority?) 4 
This will not be conteaded for by any man in|} 4 
right mind, On the contrary, all governmen| « 
‘even the most despotic, make a wide differen | li 
in the criminality of’ the different individuals w |) al 
may violate their laws: and while they wor] # 
punish with death the man, who in the perfects al 
ercise of reason, should. deliberately’ com} tb 
murder; the idiot, or the insane. yerson wi Cr 
ishould commit the same act, would be screen} 
from all punishment. Now if the degree of eri!) op 
\inality which is to be attached to the actions) thi 
‘mankind, is to be determined by the dignity of |) li 
. person or authority which is opposed by these jt 
tions, all sueh distinctions must forever cease; | 
idiot, or the insane man deserves just the sa} lt 
punishment for thesame act, as the man whe) fi 
\perfectly sane ; and the infanta week.old sha}’ ly 
lbe punished with the same severity for’ disoll | m 
‘ing a parent, as the child of ten years. Thetr| thi 
the degree of criminality attached to every | si 
is determined by the actor’s knowledge of r | y 
and wrong, and by the amount of injury recej| —; 
by the person, against whom the act is diree)} 
and not by the dignity or tho authority of the || jy 
son sinned against. This. principle as I have! jy 
ready shown is recognized in all governments | 
is adopted and put in practice in every fam} 
and were itto be overlooked, or a departure f'| if 
it tolerated, the most unnatural and horrid cox wi 
quences would be the result, o 
| 2, It has been argued that sin must be inf}, : 
‘ he 
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because it is the opposite of holiness. Holiness, 
it is said, is an infinite, attribute of God ; it is not 
capable of being divided into parts, sin is opposed 
to the holiness of God ; not to uny particular part 
as there are no parts, but to the entire and perfect 
holiness of God; therefore it must be as infinite 
as the holiness itself; and so evidently becomes 
at once, an infinite evil. } 
Without stopping to inquire whether holiness is 
| strictly speaking, a single and distinct attribute of 
Gud? or whether it is not, on the other hand, a 
principle which attaches equality to all his attri- 
butes and perfections, which I am, for myself, sat: 
isfied is the fact; let us briefly examine the prem- 
ises laid down, and the conclusion drawn from 
then. In order that the subject may be filly and 
clearly before us, f will take the liberty to lay 
down similar premises, and draw like conclusion: 
from them. Wisdom and power are infinite at 
tributes of Deity, and are incapable of being divi 
ded into parts. Folly and weakness, being the 
opposites of wisdom and power, are opposed to 
these infinite attributes of God ; not to particular 
parts of them,, for there can be no such, but to 
the whole and entire wisdom and power of the 
Most High, therefore they must be as infinite us 
the wisdom and power themselves ; and so, evi- 
dently become at once, infinite evils. Every one| 
must readily discover the futility and impropriety 
of such reasoning as this; all must feel sensible of 
the absurdity of speaking of infinite weakness, or 
infinite folly ; and yet by the same process of rea- 
' goning, which proves sin infinite, onthe ground I 
am now examining, we must prove the infinity of 
* folly and weakness. A 
But, I shall perhaps be met here with the asser- 
tioni that weakness, and folly are mere negative 
qualities or principles, being nothing but a lack of 
power and wisdom. Let us then notice some oth- 
er of the attributes of our heavenly Father.— 
Love, truth, knowledge, justice and mercy are also 
attribuies belonging to him ; the opposites of 
which are hatred, falsehood, ignorance, injustice 
_and cruelty. Will any one contend that either o 
these, as they exist or opexate in man_ is infinite ? 
. ‘Certainly not; and yet there is - the same reason 
for considering them in this light, as they-are the 
opposites of the attributes of God, as there is on 
this ground for aseribing infinity tosin. But,says 
the opposer, the objection founded on the nega- 
tive quality of weakness and folly, has not been 
removed, but rather strengthened by the remarks 
last made; as it will be contended that hatred, 
falsehood, ignorance, injustice and cruelty, are on- 
- ly the want of love, truth, knowledge, justice and 
mercy. Very well. Prove then that sin is any 
thing but the want of holiness ; or cease to urge 
its infinity trom the fact that it is the opposite of 
God’s holiness. 
3. The infinity of sin has been .urged on the 
ground of its being the transgression of an infinite 


\ 


law. 
it can be proved that the law which has been giy- 


en to man for the government of his conduct, is 
an infinite law ; then, | acknowledge the question 
is forever settled ; and the infinity of sin must be 
admitted as an incontrovertible truth. On the 
contrary, if it can be clearly shown that the law 
which man violates by his trausgression is finite, 


As ‘sin is the transgression of thelaw ? if 


( 


‘consistent, we must admit that every being, and 


ments brought in support of the position that the 
law of God which man vioiates by transgressiun 
is an infinite law? The only one which I have 
ever adduced on this point is,that this law proceed~ 
ed from an infinite lawgiver. This argument, if] 
it may be called an argument, by proving alto- 
gether too much, defeats itself, For if we con- 
tend that this law must necessarily be infinite, be-| 
cause it proceeded from God ; then, in order to be 


every thing which bas proceeded from him is in- 
finite ; that we ourselves, as we owe our exist- 
ence and every thing we have and are to him, are 


insect in the dust, yea, and every plant and shrub 
which springs from the earth is also infinite 5 
which would amount very nearly to an infinite! 
absurdity. 


This is not the only, nor the greatest difficulty | 
attendant on the supposition of the infinity of the| 
law. We may rationally inquire if finite be-| 
ings can be justly amenable to an infinite law 2— 
Reason will at once answer this question in the] 
negative. The law of God isa reasonable law ;/ 
it is addressed to moral beings, who are supposed 
to be capable, not only of understanding, but of) 
obeying its requirements. If then, this law be in-, 
finite, all its requirements must be infinite ; and 
as all the faculties of man are finite and limited,’ 
it follows that these requirements are altogether | 
above his faculties, either to understand or to’ 
obey. Where theti would bethe justice of the 
infliction of an infinite penalty on man, for not 
conforming to a law which is infinitely above his 
comprehension ? Every rational person must at] 
once discover the impropriety of this principle.— 
But, should it still be contended that this law is in-| 


broken? I acknowledge Lam unable to form| 
any clear views of an infinite law: but if any! 
such Jaw does or can exist, 1 conceive it must be! 
that by which God governs the material universe, | 
by which he guides the sun, the stars, and the; 
plineis'in their regular orbits, and preserves eter-| 
nal order and harmony throughout the immensity, 
of his works. Now admitting this law-could be) 
violated, what would be the consequence 2 Ori-| 
ginal chaos, and eternal night would take the’ 
place of every thing fair and beautiful which we. 
now see and admire in creation. Then would| 
the - 
‘——earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns tush lawless through the sky ; 
And ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on world; 
’Heav’ns whole foundation to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the/throne of God.’ 


An infinite law would be equal to God himself, 
for he is no more than infinite 5 and it may well) 
be questioned whether it is in the power of Jeho-| 
vah to produce any principle equal to himself.—, 
That ‘ the lawof the Lord is perfect’ is not only 
scriptural, but-a rational principle. Its require-| 
ments fre all perfectly adapted to the capacity) 
and condition of allits subjects; and its penalties | 
are all suited te their proper ends. But there isa 
wide difference between perfection and infinity ; 


infinite beings ; and not ouly ourselves, but every | 


ihe could not have 


horted to be‘ perfect, even as our Father which. 
isin heaven is perfect; but no one would eyer 
think we can become infinite. 


4. There is one other ground on which the in- 
finity of sin has been argued, viz. the infinity of 
the atonement. Had not sin been infinite, it is 
said, there could have been no necessity of an in- 
finite sacrifice to atone for it. Here I would ob- 
serve that the advocates for the doctrines of the 
trinity and infinite sin are guilty of a violation of 
the most plain and acknowledged rules of argu- 
mentation. They introduce two propositions 
[both of which are assumed, and attempt to prove 
each one true by the other. If the infinity of sin 
be the point in dispute, the infinite sacrifice which 
jhas been made to atone for it is represented as an 
undeniable evidence of the correctness and truth 
of the position. On the other hand, in attempt- 
ing to prove the essential divinity or Godhead of 
the Son, we are told it was absolutely necessary he 
sheuld be truly God, as well as man ; otherwise 
made that infinite sacrifice 
which was necessary to atone for sin. 


i 
i 
H 


But let us inquire, hasan infinite atonement 


been made for sin? To this question I am sen- 
jsible there are many who would, without the 


least doubt or hesitation, returnan affirmative ap- 
swer. This sentiment has long been taught and 
received as a principle of divine truth ; it is 
plainly expressed in the language of some most 
eminent divines; and by none, perhaps, more 
clearly than by the Jearned and pious Dr. Watts. 
In hishymos, which have long been in use in 


|most christian churches, we find these expressions 


‘When God, the mighty Maker died ” ‘ Behold! 


'a God descends and dies ; “groans of an expir- 


ing God; and ‘crucified my God; with many oth- 


finite, I would ask, can sucha law be violated or-ers of the same import. Now admitting all which 


the most rigid trinitarian ever contended for—that 


|Christ was the true and essential Deity,—the un- 


caused and eternal Jehovah; how, I ask, cai the 
doctrine of an infinite sacrifice or atonement be 
substantiated 2? Could self-existence suffer and 
die? Can we admit that he who is the source 
and fountain of life,and ‘who only hath immor- 
tality’ could cease to exist? These questions 
must be answered in the affirmative, and they 
inust be proved true, before the doctrine of an in- 
finite atonement for sin can be established as 
truth. But in orderto obviate this difficulty, we 
are told that our Saviour, although he was: truly 
and essentially God, was also really and pr »perly 
man,—that he had two distinct and separgte na- 
tures, the divine aud the human ; and that it was 


‘the human, aud not the divine nature, which suf- 


fered and died on the cross. Where then, is the 
ijeaof an infinite atenement in the death and suf- 
ferings of Christ?» It has gone,—vanished like 
the ‘mist befare the beams of a midday sun. Ma- 
ny attempts, it istrue, have been made in all ages 
since the introduction of the doctrine of the trin- 
ity into the Christian system, toexplain this intri~ 
cate subject ; by ailedging that in consequence of 
the intimate connexion of the divine and human 
natures in Christ, bis human nature suffered in a 
much greater, degree, and that these sufferings 
were far more valuable and meritorious in the 


a principle or thing may perfect in its kind, a per- 


“by a parity of reasoning it will follow conclusive- 
"jy that sin is also finite. But what are the argu- 


4 


fect love, or a perfect piece of machinery and yet| 


sight of God, than would have been the case had 
it not been for thisunion of natures. But after 


fall very far shortof infinity. Hence, we are ex- 


all, as it cannot be admitted that the divine nature 
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in Christ, could be in the least degree, susceptible 
of suffering, these explanations have only served, 
either to perplex the mnid, by filling it with a jar- 
gon of unintelligible mysteries ; orto show more 
clearly the absurdity of the sentiment. ‘ 

All this difficulty in understanding the doctrine 
of atonement would be removed at once, if peo- 
ple would but attend to the plain, simple language 
of the New Testament on this subject; where the 
word atonement is found once and once only.— 
The passage where it occurs is Rom. v. 11, and the 
apostle there says, ‘ And not only so, but we also 
joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atonement.’ He 
does not infor us that he and his believing breth- 
ren had received the virtues or the benefit of the. 
atonement, but the atonement itself. In other 
passages, the same word in the original occurs, 
and is rendered reconciliation ; and in every pas- 
sage where it is found, it evidently refers to men, 
and not to God, as the party who receive It, or is 
affected by it. This is the plain scripture doc- 
trine of atonement or reconciliation ; and this atone- 
ment is what every true christian receives and en- 
joys by faithin his Redeemer. In the death of 
Christ, he beholds a wonderful display of God’s 
unchanging love to perishing sinners; and ‘through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant,’ he becomes 
‘reconciled to God.’ 

I have now examined every ground on which 
the doctrine of infinite sin can possibly be main-| 
tained and [ think shown conclusively, that not 
one of them istenable. But as this sentiment has 
beén the principal argumet in support of the rea- 
sonableness of endless punishment, it deserves 
some further attention. I will therefore proceed to 
offer some objections to the sentiment, which have 
not, as yet, been noticed. And, 

1. If sin be infinite, all distinction in crimes, 
and all degrees of guilt, and criminality in sin- 
uers, are entirely done away. There can be no 
such thing as degrees, or parts of infinity ; con- 
sequently the person who is guilty of one sin,is 
just as criminal as he who has committed ten 
thousand ; and the man who should wrong his 
neighbor to the amount of one cent, deserves as 
great a punishment as the black assassin, who 
should enter his neighbor’s dwelling at midnight, 
—murtder the unconscious slumbering inmates, 
and set fire'to the house, In short, every son 
and daughter of humanity, who has committed 
even what we are accustomed to term the small- 
est crime, must sustain the character of an infi- 


nite sinner 

3. This sentiment denies that the sinner can 
ever be just]7 and adequately punished for his 
sins, or even for the smallest one of them. Infi- 
nite sin deserves infinite and endless punishment; 
and we are told the justice of God can never be 
satisfied till every sinner has received his deserts. 
But,-can this punishment ever be inflicted ? and 
can the justice of God, on this principle, ever be} 
satisfied? No; for unti! eternity shall end,this 
punishment can never have been endured; and 
consequently, divine justice must, till then,‘ re- 
main unsatisfied 

8. It is a virtual denial of the final salvation 
of a single individual of the human family. All 
have sinned ; and of course, according to this 
sentiment, as has been already shown, have be-| 
come infinite sinners, and are under an infinite 
weight of guilt. Now, how can this guilt be 
removed? ,It will certainly require something 
superior to itself to remove it ; and what can be 
greater? Not even God himself; for he is no 
more than infinite. Itis in vain to talk about 
an infinite atonement, admitting such to have 
been made; for one infinite can never remove 
another, or counteract its operations. 


to say that more than one infinite principle can 
exist in the universe ; especially if one be oppos- 
ed to the other in its nature. 
admit that sin is an infinite principle, we must 
forever abandon the idea that any other princi- 
ple, or even God himself, is, or can be infinite. 


to judge for yourselves, whether it is our duty as 
rational beings, to receive as divine truth,a prin- 
ciple of coctrine so entirely destitute of all foun- 
dation, and which involves so many contradic- 
And if this principle be abandoned, as f think it 


sonable in the highest degree, to attach infinite | 
effects or consequences to it. Reason, therefore, 


{teach that men will not be punished eterzally 
\for the sins of this life; but for those they will 


catechism are considered the standard ‘of faith in 


contrary. 


| 


If, therefore, we 


You will now; my respected hearers, be able 


tions and absurdities as that of the infinity of sin. 


must, be by every candid person ; and if we admit) 
that sinis finiteirits nature; it must appear unrea- 


is most clearly against the doctrine of endless 
punishment, in this view of our subdject for if 
we have arrived at correct conclusions tespect- 
ing the nature of sin, wecannot reasonably be- 
lieve a just God will inflict for it, a punishment 
so yastly disproportioned to its demerit.. 

Some distinguished orthodox divines of the | 
present day appear to have become sensible of 
the impropriety of attempting any longer to sup- 
port the doctrine of endless punishment on that 
of the infinity of sin; and have consequently 
abandoned this ground as untenable. They now 


continue eternally to commit. This, it will be 
perceived, is entirely abandoning the principles, 
ofthe early reformers; and even of that far 
famed assembly, whose confession of faith and 


most orthodox churches. But how do they at- 
tempt to prove the endless continuance of sin? 
Do they appeal directly to the testimonies of di- 
vine insipiration? No; were'they to do this,they 
would be met. with express declarations to the 
They would then learn that, ‘for this 
purpose the son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil ;* and, ‘to 
take away our sins ;’—that he is the ‘amb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world ;’ 
that ‘he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet ;7—and surely, sin is an enemy ; 
and finally, that death, the last enemy, the con- 
sequence and wages of sin, shall be destroyed. 
W hat then is the process of reasoning by which 
they attempt to establish this principle? It is 
by analogy. The sinner, say they, leaves this 
world unreconciled to God, and with all his sin- 
ful propensities with him; therefore, as he has 
sinned through this life, he will continue to sin 
eternally ; and consequently eternally remain a 
subject of wrath. 


Now as this is nothing but bare assertion, un- 
accompained by the least evidence to support it, 
[ might passit by assuch; andtake no farther} 
notice of it until-it is proved true. But as this 
would be following a bad example,I will proceed 
to show that it is entirely groundless. 

All the hopes we can have of an existence be- 
yond the grave must rest altogether on the 
strength of scripture testimony. Neitherreason 
nor philosophy were ever yet able to implant in 
the heart of man a hope which is ‘full of immor- 
tality ;’ nor to assure him that if he died, he 
should liveagain Neithercan they teach us, 
admitting weare to live beyond the present state 
of existence, what bodies or constitutions we 


shall possess in an immortal state, What: then, 


4. Finally, it denies the infinity-of God him- 
self! Itis an absolute contradiction in terms, 


say the scriptures on this subject? The same 
passages which assure us he shall live again, 
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clearly point out to us what bodies we shall have 
in eternity. Paul, writing to) his Corinthian 
brethren, when speaking of death, and the res- 
urrection to life and immortality, says,—‘ It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incor- 
ruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is 
raised in glory ; itis sown in. weakness, it is 
raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.’ It was not my inten- 
tion, in the present discourse, to make much. 
use of scripture testimony, as the design of it 
would not lead me to that course.. But, as the 


|position I am now examining rests: merely on 


assertion, without any arguments to support it-: 
it became necessary in this instance, to have re- 
course to scripture, in orderto obtain data on 
which to found an argument.. from the in- 
formation which the language cited gives us of” 
constitution of man in an immortal state, we 
at once discover, that in reasoning on what wil! 
be in a future existence;. from what we know of 
the present, analogy entirely fails us. We can 
no more tell what the conduct of a man will be 
in eternity, from what, we see of his conduct im: 
this life,than we can.tell what will be the motions 
of the butterfly, by observing the movements of 
the worm from which it is produced. 

In this world, we have natura] bodies, com- 
posed of the grosser elements of matter ; in the 
world to come, we shall have spiritual bodies.— 
In this state of being, our bodies are corruptible; 
in the n ext,they will be incorruptible. Here,we 
are weak and comparatively helpless; there,this 
weakness will be'succeeded by power sufficient 
for all purposes. Now, by reason of our fleshly 
lusts and passions, we are often led into such 


courses of life as render us dishonorable; then 


all our faculties will operate together in such a 
manner as to render us glorious. These are 


plain and natural deductions from the language 
of the apostle ; and I now ask, is it reasonable: 
to suppose with such constitutions, and in such 
a condition, that men will continue eternally tc- 
sin? ; 


: ; 
yuave now, I believe, examined every ground 


on which the believers in endless punishment 
have ever attempted to support the idea of its 
reasonableness; there may be others, bat if'so, 
I am unacquainted with them. 
that the long cherished notion of the infinity of 
sip, is without foundation; and on bringing it 
to the test of reason, (and its advocates have 
never attempted-to supportit by the scriptures, ) 
it has vanished like the ‘baseless fabric of a 


We have seen 


vision,’ The endless continuance of sin, ina 


spiritual and immortal constitution, has also 
been shown to be contrary to the clearest and 
plainest dictates of sound reascn; and thus the 
whole foundation on which the reasonableness 
of this sentiment is, or can be predicated, is en- 
tirely gone,—it has crumbled into dust. 


I might now, perhaps, with propriety dismiss 


the subject, baying shown that the doctrine un- 
der consideration has no foundation in reason ; 
but I wish to present one other view of it, in 
which its opposition to reason must be apparent 
to all who will allow themselves to exercise 
their reason upon it. Rewards and punishments, 
in order to be reasonable, must be apportioned 
to the merit or demerit of those who are their 
recipients. 
tinction is to be made in the condition of man- 
kind, ina future state of existence ; and if this 
distinction is to be founded on the characters 
which the different individuals form and sustain 
lin this life, does not reason clearly show that 


Now if an infinite and eternal dis- 


a 
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this distinction is altogether disprorpotionate to 
the difference which exist in the characters ol 
men in the world ? 

In order to illustrate the subject more fully. 
let us suppose virtue and vice, or righteousness 
and sin to be divided into one. hundred degrees 
each; and that the dividing line in the charac- 
ters of men is fifty. Between eternal life in 
the kingdom of heaven, and eternal condemna- 
tion in hell, in the common acceptation of the 
terms, there is the greatest imaginable, not to 
say infinite difference. Reason, therefore, will 
teach us, that a person, in order to be justly 
entitled to the kingdom of heaven, should pos- 
sess the whole hundred degrees of virtue or 
righteousness: and on the other hand, fura 
person to be justly subjected to the endless suf- 
fering of hell, he should possess or be guilty of 
all the degrees of sin ; or in other words, that 
be should be wholly sinful, without the least 
mixture of goodness in his whole character; and 
unless this distinction—this total difference in 
the characters and conduct of men does exist, 
that system which awards to human righteous- 
ness eternal life, and to the wickedness of men in- 
terminable wo, is manifestly inconsistent and un- 
reasonable. But the difficulty does not end here; 
suppose a man to possess fifty one degrees of 
righteousness, and forty nine of sin; as he stands 
on the favorable side of the dividing Itne, he 
would according to the system under considera- 
tion be entitled to eternal life. How, or when 
is he to receive his punishment for his forty nine 
degrees of guilt? As it is denied that sin is 
punished in this life, is it not clear that he will 
escape the punishment which he justly deserves? 
on the other hand we may suppose a man pos- 
sesses fifty one degrees of sinfulness, and forty 
one of righteousness, as he is on the unfayora- 
ble side of the line, he would of course be con- 
signed to remediless wo. When will he re- 
ceive the just reward for his righteousness ?— 
And I would inquire further, how can it be said 
that God renders to these two individuals, or to 
either of them, according to their deeds ? 

But to this it will probably be answered, all 


5 . ‘ 4 
men, while in astate of ‘natire, and before ex-} 


periencing the influence of divine grace on their 
hearts, are altogether sinful in the sight of 
God, destitute of all true righteousness or 
goodness; and consequently, God regards all 
their conduct as well as their character with 
disapprobation ;—that the influence of this 
grace is such, as to effect a radical and eatire 
change, not only in the outward conduct, but 
also in the affections of those who feel its ope- 
rations ; 50 that those who before this change 
were altogether sinful, and ‘vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction,’ now become ‘vessels of 
mercy,’ prepared for eternal felicity. Now this 


again is an entire assumption of facts,—a bare} 


assertion unaccompanied with any proof, either 
from revelation, reason, or experience. This 
sentiment is not only unfounded in scripture 
and reason, but itis directly contrary to what 
we see and know to be truth. Search among 
the children of men—go to those countries 
where the light of the gospel has never shone 
—where the name of the Savior was never heard 
—and you cannot find an individual who is en- 
tirely destitute of all goodness,—in whom none 
of those pure and amiable affections which God 
himself has implanted in the human heart,’ is 
never exercised. And O, tell me not these are 
all sinful in the sight of him who gave them,-— 
tell me not that the affection, care and kindness 


of parents for their children are unholy and 
sinful,—and tel] me not that gratitude, love, 
and obedience of children to their parents are 
odious in the view of him who has commanded 
them ; although they operate inthe bosom oj 
an unregenerate heathen. On the other hand, 
look at those who profess to have passed thro’ 
this great and marvellous change, even those 
who have been truly regenerated by the influ- 
ence of God’s spirit; are any perfect in good 
works? Are there any who possess or exer- 
cise no unholy passions or propensities? No; 
notone. And is sin committed by a regenerate 
person less odious in the sight of God than if 
it were committed by one who had never enjoy- 
ed the light of divine truth? To suppose this, 
would be to reverse all our ideas of propriety ; 
aud to disregard the maxims and instructions of 
our Redeemer. 


The truth is, inthe human character there i: 
every gradation and degree of virtue and vice. 
—from the most perfect christian, to the most 
abandoned wretch who disgraces humanity.— 
These degrees and gradations are very numer- 
ous, and consequently minute ; and such is the 
nature of human actions--so various are the 
spring's from which they flow, that it is ofte: 
difficult to tell 


‘ Where ends the virtue or begins the vice.’ 


As the man who should claim heaven and im- 
mortal felicity, for even the most perfect right- 
eousness of which human nature is capable 
would-be altogether more unreasonable in hivy 
jdemands than the laborer, who, for one days’: 
services, should claim a rich, estate; so it is 
equally unreasonable and absurd to suppose 
that a frail, finite mortal can deserve the pains 
of an endless hell, forthe sins of this transito- 
ry life; or that a God of infinite justice and 
mercy will inflict these pains on his dependent 
children. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1838. 


‘DANGER OF BEING OVERWISE.’—This is the title 
of asermon by Wililam B. Sprague, D. D. delivered 
inthe 2nd Presbyterian Church, Albany, and just 
issued from the press of Messrs. Packard & Van Ben- 
thuysen. he preacher takes for his text, Eccl. vii. 
16 ‘ Neither make thyself over wise: why should thou 
destroy thyself.’ \ 

The introduction treats of the difference between 
true wisdom and that worldy wisdom which erecis it- 
self against the “truth, and the ordinances of God; 
and the body of the discourse is devoted to a consid: 
eration of some instances in which men make them 
selves over wise. Some of these instances are wor- 
thy of a passing notice, On pages 7 and 8 we read 
as follows. 


i 


‘Take for instance, the scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Bible has revealed wit) as much 
clearness, for aught we can see, as human language 
admits, the doctrine of a three-fold distinction of 
thedivine nature. * i * aI Dae ae 
But there are multitudes, as you know, who make 
themselves over-wise on this subject, rushing into’ 
gross absurdity on the one hand, o1 absolute unbe- 
lief on the other,’ 


The preacher then gives some strictures upon the 


tempt toexplainit. ‘’The one (he says) in their wis: 
dom blot out the doctrine as an absurdity ; the [other 
in their wisdom receive it, but they strip it, in agreat 
degree, of its awful mysteriousness and mighty pow- 
er, and give it tous only in connexion with their 
own vain and conceited speculations.’ 

All this may perhaps pass well enough for powerful 
Teasoning, before a limitarian congregation, but to us, 
all heretical as we are, it looks like downright soph- 
istry. The prominent fault in the argument, is sim- 
ply that the premises are begged. The whole argu- 
ment is founded upon the supposition that the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of the Trinity, and this the 
preacher very modestly assumes forgranted. Would 
it not have been as well for the argument if the Dr. 
had made an attempt, at least to prove this position ? 
To be sure, he ted/s us that the doctrine is as clearly 
revealed as human language admits; but how are we 
to know that this is the fact? Must we take Dr. 
Sprague’s word for it? Or must we read and see? 
We profess to have read our Bible, and it has been 
our lot also is read the presbyterian creeds, and we 
think it would not take much time to show that the 
‘awfully mysterious’ doctrine of the Trinity, is 
somewhat more plainly taughtin that creed, than in 
the Bible. We feel disposed to ask one short question , 
which we should like to have answered. If the doc. 
trine of the ‘Trinity is taught in the Bible ‘with as 
much clearness as human language admits,’ how 
happens it that every man who wishes to state that 
doctrine is obliged to use phrases not found in the 
Bible 2 Why did not the framers of the presbyteri- 
an creed state it in that language, and why does 
not Dr, Sprague just quote us a passage of that 
clear language instead of talking sbout ‘'Trinity’ and 
‘three-fold distinctions,’ terms which every school 
boy knows are not in the Bible? The Bible teaches 
that there is one God. It tells us plainly that ‘ The 
Lord our God is one Lord,’ and according to our im- 
perfect apprehension of things, those who depart 
from this simple truth to talk of the ‘awfully mysteri- 
ous’ doctrine, of three. in one and one in three, 
would be best fitted by the coat, made for those who 
aré over-wise. 

Passing over a few observations on the subject of 
divine and human agency in the work of salvation, 
on page 10 we read as follows. 


‘J will proceed to show you how the same spirit 
often discovers itself in reference to the istitu- 
tionsof God. You may see itin the manner in 
which men often treat the christian sabbath, God 
in his wisdom has ordained that one day in seven 
should be sacred to purposes of piety and devo- 
tion, and bas commanded all men to hallow this 
day by religious obseryances, but men’ in their 
wisdom, practically, and sometimes speculatively 
decide that this institution is not necessary, and re- 
fuse to recognize its existence.’ 


There again, we find the learned Dr. begging his 
premises, and rearing an argument upon a foundation 
which he does not even attempt to support by a quo- 
tation from the Bible. There ate a couple of things 
‘of which the preacher ought to have been mindful 
here, ; 

{. He should have remembered that the sabbath 
was given to the Jews, and they were commanded to 
hallow it, but there is not in the good book any ac- 
count of a day that has been hallowed and sanctified 
as a sabbath to the Gentiles. 

2. The Doctor should have remembered, that the 


Jewish sabbath was the seventh and not the first day 


manner of treating this doctrine, and condemns alike 
those that cannot understand it and those who at- 


e 


of the week. If, therefore he considers the com. 
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mand given to the Jews, as obligatory upon ail men, 
why inthe name of common sense,do2s he not obey 
it, or cease from complaining of others because they 
transgress. God commanded the Jews not merely 
to hallow one day in seven, but he told them which of) 
the seven it should be. 
seventh day is the’ sabbath of the Lord, but Dr. 
Sprague in his wisdom thinks the jirst a little more) 
convenient. Who is over-wise in this case ? 
the physician heal himself. In the language of the| 
Dr. himself I ask: ‘what better is this than assum- 
ing to be wise above his Maker ?’ 


The speaker on page 12th speaks of the subject of 
baptism, and regards those who reject the idea of in- 
fant baptism, as being over-wise. On this subject we 
will hand him over to ow friend Dr. Welch of the 
Baptist Church from whom he will probably get jus- 
tice. We only say that the ordinance of infant bap- 
tism is of questionable anthority, and even Dr. 
Sprague himself does not attempt to support it by a 
plain thus saith the Lord. Hence if we were Bap- 
tists we think we should return the argument to the 
Dr. and, if the garment fits him, politely request him 
to wear it. 5 

The last instance which the preacher takes, and 
the one upon which he labors most abundantly, is 
the manner in which men treat the sacrament of the 


supper. 
It is known perhaps to many of our readers that some 
of the wlira temperance men in this portion of the 


Lords heritage have gone so faras to exclude wine}. 


from the Loid’s supper. This spirit of innovation, 
and high handed attempt to teach temperance to the 
master of assemblies and 1eform christianity itself) 
is rebuked ina firm and manly strain of eloquence. 
The following paragraph is from the close of the ser- 
mon and is worthy of serious consineration. 


‘ Brethren whatever you may think of the 
freedom of these remarks now I verily believe 
the day will come when every one of you will 
be satisfied that I have been pleading in behal! 
of the Temperaece cause; forafter all that ] 
have said God’s institutions will live, and what- 
ever arrays itsclf against them will come to 
nought. I counsel you then as friends of Tem- 
perance, to beware how you ever secm to sanc- 
tion this innovation; for, ‘rely on ~it, God will 


not smile on any effort that goes to impugn his) 


authority, though it be professedly made for the 
advancement of his honor, and even if it seem 
to succeed, it will be found vltimately, to have 
concealed in it the principle of self-destruction. 
Let the ‘Temperance cause be kept upon its own 
proper ground, and within its own legitimate 
limits, andGod’s blessing will be in it, and the 
blessing of many ready to perish will come 
upon it, and new and ardent friends will clustei 
around it, and its triumphs will not only be 
gratefully celebrated on earth, but we may rea- 
sonably believe will swell the anthems of heay- 
en. But let it attempt to rise on the ruins of 
God’s institutions, and I forewarn you, that the 
days. of its heaviness and mourning are at hand, 
and it will be tvell if we do not 
to go weeping to the grave where itis entomb 
ed, and in the bitterness of our spirits to ash 
concerning it, ‘ Canthese dry bones live?’ 


If we had said thus much we should have been ac- 


y once a fundamental principle, in the creeds of those who | ‘ 


He said, in his w Romere the, now “gt agen that man 2 naturally depraved; though few 
| have the hardihood, at this present day, to maintain, out- 


Let| 1 


have occasion| 


Naturat-Depravity.—The doctrine of total depravity, 


assume to be orthodox, is of late becuming less impor- 
tant. Though it is believed by many, it is not held up to 
\view so conspicuopsly asit has been heretofore. It is 


lvight, thathe is totally so, Innate depravity is supposed | 
\|to be entailed upon mankind, and inherited from our first) 
\|parents by all their posterity. To us however, this doc: 
trine appears to be hardly susceptible of very plain proof. | 
The natural propensity in men to commit’sin appears to 
us to arise more from the nature of their moral powers, 
and the temptations by which they are surrounded, than) 
from any circumstances involved in the transgression | 
of Adam and Eve. It is not exactly scriptural that) 
because the fathers have eaten sour grapes, therefore’ 
their children’s teeth are seton edge. Moreover the trans- 
fer of iniquity from father to son involves a philosophic | 
al impossibility. Hence innate ins Vela either total or 
partial cannot be true. | 
Buta passage of scripture occurs to us which sets this 
matter in a very clearlight, It is the injunction of Paul, mi 
(Rom. 12: 2) ‘Be not conformed to this world; but be 
ye transformed, by the renewing of your minds, that ye 


will of God.’ 
how this passage can be applied to disprove innate deprav- 
jity ; as it is a text that would be selected, as soon as any 
| other, to show that the mind is depraved. A very litt lei 
attention is required to discover its bearing. The injunc-| 
tion is ‘ be ye transformed, and transformed for the pur-! 


The reader may be at a loss to discover, 
\ 


pose of proving what is the good, and acceptable, and per’ 
| fect will of God. A person thus transformed, of course, | 


will be Urought into the moral image of his Saviour—the | 
image of love and holiness and goodness. He willbe, 
regenerated converted, justified, and made an heir of im-) 
mortal glory and eternal life. 

Be ye transformed. How?—by what process? By 
the renewing of your minds. To renew the mind—what 
does this mean? Plainly to make the mind new again, 
or bring it into the state inwhich it once existed. David! 
speaks of having his youth renewed; and the language 
without doubt was made use of to express the feelings 
and vigor of youth, which were revived in him in his ad- 
vanced Years. And the prophet says, ‘ they that wait up-| 
on the Lord shallrenew their strength.’ They shall pos- 
sess again the strength they had before they turned away 
from the Lord. To renew them, is to make new, to re- 
vive or put in possession again ihe things which the indi-| 
viduals once possessed. To renew the mind in a scriptu-| 
ral sense, is to bring it backinto the state or condition 
in which it once was—to put it in possession of that inno- 


ed. Ifthe mindis totally depraved, then the renewing of| 
it is to bring it back into that depraved condition, If on 
the other hand a renewal of the mind is its conformance} 
to the moral image of Jesus Christ, then it couldnot have 


been naturally and driginally depraved, 


Our Savior says, ‘except aman be converted and be- 
come asa little child he can in no wise enter into the’ 
kingdom of God,’ This proceeds on the ground that man’ 
has committed sin. Hence the renewing’ of the mind is4 
the matter of bringing it into the likeness of a little child 
—the likeness of its own self in infancy and childhood.’ 
If however the child is by nature either totally or par 
tially depraved, the exhortation would not have been, 
given to be transformed by the renewing of the mind.— 
Butallowing the little child to be, as it actually is, pos- 
sessed of innocence and purity, and free from depravity, | 
the requirement is just, It follows then that the mind is 
not naturally depraved. Depravity whatever there may 


cused of being enemies to temperance ; but coming 
from Dr. Sprague, we hope it may do much good. 


I DW. 


be in the mind of man is acquired, 


/ that man may prove, or distinguish the good and accept- 


may prove what is that good and acceptable, and aa Re dctne-oabiiikepace Rlsiert to ake : 
u To! e refiner’s fire, that 


cence and purity or total depravity which it once inherit |; 
jals and welfare of men, 


japt to advance, but retard the interests of truth. 


able and perfect willof God; or, as Dr. Clarke eins 

that they may have practical proof and experimenta? 
knowledge of the willof God.’ This proof or knowledge 
can be acquired only by.a conformance to that will.— 
Hence a renewal of mind supposes a forsaking of-sin, 


jad the exercise of holiness; and the mind therefore 
could not be depraved. 


It: follows then, that the 
phrase renewing of your minds, taken in its just sense 
disproves the idea of innate depravity. R. 0. W. 


Controversy.—There is, perhaps, no more effectual 
method of eliciting truth than a well conducted contro. ° 
versy or disputation. Let two parties take opposite ground 
jin the investigation of a subject, each conducting itself 
with meekness, charity and candor, desiring to ascertain 
the truth; and a question of a doubtful character would 
be very likely to receive a thorough examination in all 
its parts ; and all its: just and all its erroneous principles 
wouldbe presented clearly to- view. Each, having but 
one side to examine, would find all that is valuable on 
that side: and thus all thatis valuable and true on both 
sides would be ascertained, and the mind ‘would be pre- 
pared to judge correctly as to the merits of the ques- 
tion. 

So fully assured are Universalists that the doctrine 
they have embraced, will stand the test of investigation, 


they are always willing and ever anxious to enter into am- 
icable and candid controversy with any one who may feel 
Jinclinedto oppose them. They desire it, not for the sake 
of conquest and victory, but for the developement and 
promotion of truth and the pure principles of christianity. 


|They do not wish to be abused, anathematized and con- 


demned withouta hearing. But if their opinions are wrong, 


they wish, in the spirit of love and christian charity to 


be shown their errors; and when conyinced, they are 
ready to reject them. Fully assured, however, of the 
correctness of theirown'sentiments, they are desirous in 
meekness and kindness, of exposing the errors, they dis- 
Gover in the opinions of others, and of showing them 
that better hope and more expansive and salutary faith to 


| which they themselves have altained. Hence a peace- 


able and amicable disputation is sought, for this purpose. 
When an opposer is willing to learn, or only converse - 
with candor, though they may not hope to convince him, 
there is still a pleasure and profit in the controversy.— 
It assimilates the moral feelings and cultivates the chari- 
ties and courtesies of life; and, though in opinion they 
may widely differ, yet, in the exercise of the christian 
spirit, they are drawn nearer together. 

But there are other circumstances in which controver- 
sies are detrimental to the interests of truth, They are of 


‘no benefit when the question discussed embraces a sub - 


ject of little or no importance in its bearing upon the mor- 
Ifbrethren of the same common 
faith, who differ perhaps in some minor points, contend 
and dispute about this difference, the disputation is not 
If, for 
instance an individual membervof any sect of christians, 
should express his own peculiar views relative to baptism 
jor the supposed analogy in pointof moral susceptibilities 
|between the present and future existence of man, and 


these views do not unfavorably affect the motives of action 


and the great principle of human happiness—to make 


\|thern the subject of controversy—may answer well enough 


for those who have nothing else to do,—butis not so well 
calculated to subserve the interests of our Redeemer’s 
kingdom, astime spent in discussing subjects of more 


importance. 


We recollect reading somewhere even in 
our childhood i 


‘That brother should not war with brother 
And worry and devour each other.’ 


There are other circumstances under Which controversy 


The transformation by a renewal of mind was require@, |is a great dishonor and injury, not only to the cause of 


truth, but to those engaged in it—when a subject is dis. 
. ' ' * 
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/ 


lll 


cussed angrily by those who cannot, and will not* reason. 
No one is informed o1 made wiesr by such disputation.— 
On this point we copy the following remarks from the pen 
ofa correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer, with 
which we have been both pleased and edified. 


Our young preachers are apt toacquire*a habit) 


of disputing, owing to the peculiar situation: in 
which they are pluced—being singied out, as par- 
ticular objects of sanctimonious castigation.—'The 
pious ones of their acquaintance, thibking perl.aps, 
ou account of their youth, they can frighter them 


into obedience aud peradventure, save a soul from} 


pe 


destruction. 


a tune vonsisteut with that of achristian, But ii) 
is scarcely of any avail—indeed it very sensibly re-| 
minds oue of ‘casting pearls befure swine’or sowing | 
the good seedainong thorns. Such people cannot! 
hear a scriptural argument) when arrayed agains:| 
them, mueii less be made to fed its import, or be 
impressed with the evidence which itis designed 


‘terance of the great and precious promises’ bat 
javerred that he was not well pleased with the ‘end- 
jing’ of it’—i. e, the salvation ofall men, whicli they 
‘So plainly intimate. Now this man passes for ‘con- 
| siderable’ of a christian—and wishes doubtless, to/ 
ibe so understood—as he‘ labors’ for the ‘salvation | 
| of sinners ’—talks often of their ‘carnal mind, and 

‘wicked nature, while he is totally ignorant of bis) 
jown. Try to assure him ofthat for which he man- | 
| ifests so much concern—the salvation of the world | 
'—aud behold, it is bad news. This man, proba- 
| bly, like another of my acquaintance, ‘would not) 


wish to go to heaven: if every body else were going | 


1 
| 


to be only a hypoeritica! profession of godliness.=| 
With such people it were useless to contend, with-| 
lout giving them to understand their iniquities 5] 


iwhich causes a godly ‘gnashing of teeth, and brings). 


about the results before enumerated. Now Brother) 
Drew, you are at liberty to consult your own good | 
judgment, respecting this brief ecommunication—| 


lanswer at all.] And 3. By the Constitution of 


New-York it is wrong for idiots, negroes and cler- 
gymen to hold office, and consequently to electioneer 
for office.. Some of our Eastern brethren who were 
present at that Conference, had better keep away 
from ‘ wicked York State.’ But to the Conference. 

Br. J. B. Dods was chosen Moderator—Br, A. A. 
Folsom, Clerk. The subjects were interesting 
enough to call out twenty preachers. Sermons were 
delivered by Brs. J.. M. Spear, S. Streeter, E. Vose, 


hey, Salways willing togive a rea-| too.’ It puts one in mind of the ‘elder brother, inet Ballou and J. B. Dods. We do not see any no- 


son of the hope that is in them,’ naturally enough, the parable, who was ‘angry and would not go iu’ 
attempt to reason these dictators into some kind of aid proves their anxiety, manifested about sinuers, 


tice that the Conference adjourned to meet again at 


some future day. Did they settle the business 2 


Mag. § Adv. 


Br. Nathan Sawyer, of Medina, Orleans co. we are re~ 
joiced to learn has commenced the work of the ministry 
of reconciliation, and has already preached in public sev- 
eral times to excellent acceptance. 


to convey. Of thistruth, 1 think my brethren) {have {believe spoken with freedom, but not) years been a professional gentleman of the law. We are 


will all bear me witness. 

Lremember me a time—itis no harm to tell a} 
little story—some two or three years since, when 
T attended a meeting in the town of A of | 
ihe sect calling themselves * Christians, in compa-| 
ny with our good Brother W ne. Edid notar- 


rive until after the preacher had na:ned his text,/ 
when it was evident he changed his discotirse—as|) 


it was sotnewhat irrelevant to the text—in order) 
to notice a point of doctrine which I immediately’ 
revollected a8 a subject of serious disputation, 2) 
few days previous, between tnyselfand one of his) 
‘flock! As it was most shamefully misrepresent: | 
ed by him, together with othersentiments, by me 
esteemed as sacred, { Geemed it a’ serious duty,) 
inasmuch as ‘liberty’ was given, to defend it—not| 
fora moment doubting that, ‘ where the spirit of 
the Lord’ was, there was ‘liberty’ tor me as well! 
as others. But ivtseems I labored under a mistake 
in this respect, as 1 had butjustcommeneed when 
an elderly lady arose, ‘toletthe worst be. known,’ 
and } was compelled respectfully to desist. 

After patiently awaiting the close of her remarks 
—whieh to ie, seemed very like ‘ worshipping 
God tor spite ’—I again commenced, on the de-| 


| 
fensive, and had proceeded but a little way, when | 


‘Jet us pray’ said the preacher, and here was an 
end to—‘liberty.’ The goodly ones were dread- 
fully agitated, and gave utterance to divers hard 
things 


‘___of horrible and awful 
Which even to name would be unlawful.’ 


This ee an ned hadthe effect, not 


eed ji > for j | iy 
only to bid these ‘solemn meetings forever olInyie conse of oor comihon Master, 


presence ; but also to curtail, in some measure, my) 


contesting propeusities. It were waste of time, 
aud throwing away words to no profit, to think of} 
penetrating such impenetravle blinduess—Rather, 
1 think, should wet beat our spears into pruning 
hooks,’ and ‘turn uuto the Gentiles,’ ‘neither learn 
war any more.’ , 

Jam of opivion that the readiest method of ef- 
fectually silencing an opponent, is; to live a virtu-| 
ous life—then, though they may treat us like ‘dogs,’ 
they can have no ‘evil thing to say. of us’ And 
this 1 would have all mendo, when there would be 
no necessity of notingthe faults of our neighbor,as J 
find myself obliged do—but we should enjoy a 
cessation of those discordant principles, that have 
so long divided the race of Adam, ‘My voice is 
still for’ peace, and though T find not the best 
method of promoting it, at all times, vet I think 
that much of its opposite might be avoided by re- 
training from unpleasant disputation. Should it 
be thought advisable however, ‘to contend earnest- 
ly’ on any occasion ; It might be advantageous to 
study the mind of the adversary, to learn whether 
his principles be the result of malicious hatred, or, 
whatis less criminal, of education, _ ; 

In conversation with a person a few days since 
_a member of a church—he expressed his satis- 
faction ut the goodness blended with the very ut- 


a faithful representation of ‘things seen,’ and to] 
preserve the truth, that men’s affections will vary, | 
las they differ in judgment; and what has been a 
jsource of contention, is pretty likely. to become al-| 


‘so, asource of enmity. | 


\f restitution of all things’ in Durham and vicinity, | 
are respectfully invited to meet at the central Acade) 
in said town on Friday evening the 24th of July, | 


} 
é t fe | 
Nottce,—Those friendly to the doctrine of a 


imy 
‘or the purpose of forming a society of believers in| 
| ~ f ‘ | 
the Abrahamic faith. 


| A lecture will be preached suited to the occasion. 
} 


| 

Notice.—The friends of the Abrahamic faith of Burl 
Imzton and vicinity are respectfully invited to meet at} 
the cenjre of said town on July the 4th at4 o’clock P.| 
|M., for the purpose of forming a Soziety—at which time) 
lit is expected there will be a lecture preached adapted to || 


the occasion. \ 


|session at Mason Village N. H. on the 27th and 28th ult.) 
\Br. J. G. Adams was apppointed Moderator and E Trulli} 
(Clerk. A 
lhearers, assembled’ on the océasion. 
resented as somewhat inactive, and lukewarm. There! 
‘is need of more energy, more zeal in the prosecution of: 
Delegates were ap- 
pointed.to the New Hampshire State Convention, | 


t 
| Whrypnam county Associarion.—The annual ses 


‘sion of this body—formerly the Franklin Association | 
was held at West Brattleboro Vt. on Wednesday and 
‘Thursday the 3d and 4th inst. ‘The minutes of the 
|proceedings we have not yet seen. 


Conrerence at Hinanam, Mass._A Universalist 
‘Conference was heldat Hingham, Mass., on the 10th) 
land 11th imnst., at which it was deliberated, 1.) 
| Whether extempore preaching is better than reading 
written sermons); 2. Whether water baptisin is a 
‘Christian ordinance ; anc 3. Whether it is expedient’ 
‘for a christian minister to engage in political matters. 
‘The Editor of the Trumpet does not inform us what 
decision was had on these subjects—suppose we 


fusss. i 

1. It is better to write a sermon and commit it to 
memory, than tomakeit up inthe desk or read it 
from the book. [As I do.] 2. Water baptism is as 
much a-Christian ordinance'as the eucharist. [No 


| 
ed, 


‘goodly’ number, both of preachers and\ 
~ ph cht . {i 
Societies in the’ 
limits of the Associations were—many of them—rep: | 


wT ‘ alire afore rit 2 © po . r¢ " awell- c 
* | with ‘malice aforethought’ ; endeavoring to give yisht glad he prefers the Gospel to the Law. He isabroth 


er of Rev. T. J. Sawyer of New York, and no doubt wilt 
do great good in proclaiming the: gospel of a world’s sal 
vation, ou the walls of our Zion. May the Lord prosper 


| his undertaking.— Ib. 


Removats.—Br, J. G, Burt has accepted an invitation 
to preach to the societies in Chelmsford and Westford, 
Mass. 

Br, G. P. Leonard has accepted an invitation to settle 
in Nashua village (Dunstable,) N. H. 

Br, Ammi Bond, jr. late of Carrol, Chantanque co. N. 
Y., has removed {o Saybrook, Ashtabula county, Ohio. 


, We say a great deal, and we think we do a great 
deal; we would be wise above what is given, and 
work upon the works of God’; but it is all nothing, 
Thy will be done! ‘The Father is always overlook- 
We look tohim perhaps amid great trials and 
on great occasions ; but not in smaller things. We 
say ‘they are too little.” Itis this in which we err. 
|Can any thing that concems his children, be too litile 


| 
Tar Merrimack River Association, held its annuall/for a father ?’—Spurzheim. 


— 


+ =o er eee 


Weltgious Potters. 


Br, J. Shrigley will preach at Poqnonick on: the 
2nd Sunday in July ; andat Suffield centre at 5 o'clock 
same day. 


Br, W. A, Stickney will preach in Cheshire the 
first Sunday in July—and at Meriden at half past 5 
o'clock same day. 

Br, Shrigley will preach at Granby the first Sab- 
bath in July, and at the stone school.house near S. 
Gates’ in East Hartland at 5 o'clock same day.— 
Subject (by. request) from 1st Tim. 2-4. 

Br. R. Q. Williams will preach at Winsted on the 
first sabbath in July andat New Hartford at 5 o'clock 
same day, and at Barkhamstead on the 2d Sundny. 

Br. W.-A. Stickney will preach at Burlington oa 
ithe 3d Sunday in July, and at New Hartford centtfe 
at 5o’clock same day.” 

Br. J. Shrigley will preach in Chickopee Village 


| (Springfield) onthe third sabbath in July. 


Br. C Spear will preach in Hartford on the third 
Sunday in July. 

Br. S. Davis will preach at Dry Brook on the third 
Sunday in July, and at Broad Brook at 50’clock 
same day. } 

Br. R. O. Williams will preach at Durham on 
Friday evening July 24th, and at Killingworth on the* 
fourth Sunday inst; and at Upper Middletown on 
Monday evening following... : 

Br. Williams will preach at Burlington centre on 
Saturday July 4th, at 4 o’clock P. M., at whichtime 
a Bociety will be formed. : 


He has for scme 


‘Br J. Shrigley will preach at Barkhamstead on - 


the fourth Sunday in July. 
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HABAKKURE 3: 17. 
Although the fig and olive fail, 
And fiock and herd from hill and dale ;* 
Though Heaven withhold its wonted rein, 
Or mildew blight the promised grain, 
And meagre famine stalk abroad, 
And war, with banner drenched in blood, 
Spread havoc over hill and plain, 
And pestilence—last in the traiz 
Of evils—bear upon his wing 
The death of every living thing ; 
Yet shall the Lord my songs employ, 
And his salvation be my joy. 


Though friends forsake in evil hour, 
And leave me to the adverse power, 
And human aid be all withdrawn ; ~ 
One Helper will Ilean upon; 

The Lord'shall still my songs employ, 
And God my Saviour be my joy. 


Though fell disease my frame assail, 

And allthe springs of life should fail, 

And death—ierrific death, should clasp 

This body in his iron grasp; 

My soul shall rise above alarms— 

Resi in the everlasting arms 

Of boundless love—triumphant songs employ, 
And God, my Saviour, be my endless joy. D. H. 


a 


The goodness of God. 
The divine goodness is infinite in its purity,dept 
richness. Weare accustomed to speak of some 
men as good—as not only solicitious fer the hap-| 
piness of their fellow men, but as doing good, 
and according to the power God has given 
them, advancing that happiness in others which 
they desire for themselves. But all human good- 
ness, however exalted it may be, is still finite.— 
The divine alone is infinite. With human) 
gogdness there is ever more or less imperfection.} 


Low passions often mingle with our loftiest de-| 


| 
al 
Db 
| 
I 


| We have have been told that it is unsafe to 


THE RELIGIOUS INQUIRER AND GOSPEL ANCHOR, 


: 


‘ing, for the welfare of mankind. . We think o 


: 


|the tempest that was raging around it. 


H 


sees it smile. 


lence have manifested themselves in the history 
jof our race, and while our soul is kindling with 
jan honest pride that we participate in a nature 


I : 
capable ofsuch noble and generous action, we 


‘sink overwhelmed with astonishment when 
| Christ with authoritative voice teils us that all 
| this deserves not the name of goodness-and that 
jin the wide universe ‘there is none good but 
jone, that is God.’ O, the infinite goodness o 
(God! Who can comprehend it? Who can 
‘suficiently admire, adoreit? It constitutes Je- 
‘hovah’s true greatness,his real|glory. Compar- 
ed with this, the martyr’s spirit of devotion, the 
|purest earthly friendship, even parental affection 
‘and kindnesss fade away into insignificance. 

We know this is not the manner in which men 
have generally been taught to think and speak. 


} 


‘compare the goodness of God—the loye- he 
‘bears tothe human race, with parental love.— 


signs: the corrupting influences of selfishness 
creep in to mar ovr most generous purpose.— 
Petty rivalries, unworthy resentments and sus- 
picions check the free current of our benevo-| 
lence, and cool, and too often destroy, our love.| 


| 


exposed, friendship often falters and even they 


spirit of religion itself declines in our bosom. 
But the goodness of God is perfect. 
above our highest thoughts. No evil mingles) 
witk it; in the divine mind there are no malig- 
nant passions that clamor for gratification.— 


It is pure} 


i 
stands alone and unstained by the operation o 


a counteracting principle. We strive in vain 


to comprehend the richness of this divine attrib- 
ute. Sodrin thought, as we may, it is still 


aboye. Our most vivid conceptions of such good- 
ness are poor and feeble. 

The inspired writers seem to labor in vain 
for language to express their own deep feelings, 
their glorious views on this subject. J 
gather similes from the purest of all earthly 


affection and benevolence, and yet appear con-} 
lla 


H 


scious that they but faintly shadow forth the 
perfection of the diyine goodness and love.— 


this attribute in God our minds are lost in| 


wonder, and admiration. It is then we see 


and feel that all human goodness is nothng—) 


i 


| 


that it is not a drop in a bucket, nor a very emal) 
dust in the balance—inileed, that it 1s obscured 
and lost in comparison with that which is infi- 
nite and divine. 


| We acknowledge it unsafe, but only so, as 


4 
t 
4 3 : 
}poor and weak and worthless 1n comparison with 


ay. ee : F : ; 
Under the various influences to which we are} 


—— 


q 


] 


There goodness appears conspicuous because it! 


fy 


They} 


Indeed, when we rise to the contemplation of| 


/parental love strong and enduring as it is, is still 


‘the goodness of our heavenly Father. Like a 
beautiful star in evening this parental love when 
contemplated alone; seems worthy and admira- 
dle, but when brought into the presence of infi- 
|nite goodness or love, like that star surrounded 
|with the glories of the risen sun, it vanishes 
dis seen no more. 

Yet imperfect as the comparison is, the in- 
spired writers have gladly seized upon it as one 
of the most forcible within their reach, to set 
| forth that goodness which passeth all unders- 
|tanding. Listen to the following touehing ap- 
| peal of our Divine Master. * What man is there 
iof you whom if his son ask bread,*will he give 
jhim a store? orif he ask afish, will he give 
jhim a serpent? Ifyethen, being evil, know 


t 
fan 


how to give good things to your children, how 


jgive good things to them that esk him.’ 
Remember, reader, in all your thoughts and 

ll your words on this great subject that you 

jare evil, and that God is the only good—that he 

|consequently is as much better than you as 

jheaven is higher than the earth. 

Mess. §& Uni. 


Sickness. 


}There i 


heart, and brings it 


We think of those whom the world has united 
in calling good—the worthies of ancient and 
modern times, whose exalted virtue enable 
them ta ‘do and to bear’ in the cause of suffer- 
‘ing humanity. We think of their labors volun- 
‘tarily undergone, of their trials nobly encoun- 
‘tered of their sufferings endured without repin- 


the milder but still more attractive virtues of 
some of the female sex—their deep, warm heart- 
ed, unquenchable love, a love that no adversity 
could destroy or weaken, but which seemed to 
‘gain strngth in the very trials to which it was 
‘exposed and tocling the closer to its object for 
We 
|think of the patient and unrepining mother. 
fwhom no watchings can tire, but who bends 
like a guardian angel over the cradle of her -suf- 
\fering child, and ministers with such tenderness 
‘as none but mothers feel toits wants, and whose 
bosom thrills with an inexpressible joy when she 
Wethink, in short, of all the 
forms in which patriotism and love and benevo- 


much more shall your Eather which is in heaven||ty Berlin, May 3a, Capt. Norman Winchel, aged 48, 


s something in sickness that breaks}to the building formerly owned and occupied by Mr. N. 
down the pride of manhood; that softens the/|Rugglesin Main St a few rods south west of the State 
back to the feelings of infan-||House square, ~ : 


__- 


cy. Who that has languished, even in advan- 
ced life, in sickness and despondency ; who that 
has pined ona weary bed :n the neglect and Jon- 
liness of a foriegn land, but has thought on the 
mother ‘that looked on his childhood,’ that 
sn.oothed his pillow and administered to his 
helplessness? Oh! there is an enduring ten- 
derness in the love ofa mother to a son, that 
transcends all other affections of the heart. It 
is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daun- 
ted by danger, nor weakned by worthlessness. 
nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience ; she will sur- 
render every pleasure to his enjoyment, she will 
giory in his fame, and exult in his’prosperity : 
—and, if misfortune overtake him, he will be 
dearer to herfrom misfortune; andif disgrace 
settle upon his name, she will still love and 
cherish him in spite of his disgrace ;_ and if all 
the world besides cast him off, she-will be al} © 
the worla to him. : 


Anecdote, 

There took place in a country town what is 
ealled a revival. A great many people were 
convicted, not only in their own estimation, but 
in that of their neighbors.—Amonwust other 
extravagancies, which are apt to take place on 
such an occasion many had got it into their 
heads that, in order to be saved a man must be 
willing to be damned. Among others who en- 
tertained this opinion, was a certain butcher, a 
noisy troublesome man, hated by all his acquaint- 
ance. After laboring for some time under sad 
conviction, he thought he had obtained to the 
requisite but difficult virtue ofa true convert,viz 
a willingness to be damned in order to be saved. 

Accordingly he went to the parson, and after 
talking over the severe trials he had to bring 
bis mind to the essential point, he said he was 
confident he had now suceeded, and that he had 
as liefas not suffer damnation for the kingdom 
of God, 
‘Do yon really think so ?’ asked the parson. 
‘Yes I do,’ said the bntcher. 
‘Well,’ returned the parson coolly, ‘I don’t 


jbelieve your neighbours would haye any objec- 
|tion. , 


Confine your tongne, lest it confine you. 


HAarriages, 


\In New York, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. T. J. Saw- 
| yer Mr. Easty Back. of Windsor, Vi. and Miss Ma- 
ria T. Roberts, of Berlin Ct. 4 

| In Weathersfield, on the 15th inst. by Rev. M. H. 
‘Smith, Mr. Elisha Dodd jr. of ihe firm of Mann & 
Dodd, of this city, to Miss Fanny Bunce, of Weath- 
\ersfield. is b 


| 


ii 


1] 


# 


Deaths, 


if 
i 


|By this dispensation of Divine Providence, a wife is 
bereft of an affectionate husband, children of a kind 
and provident father, and society of a useful Citizen. 
May the God of all grace and consolation bind up the 
broken heart, sanctify affliction to the afflicted, and 
continue his choicest blessmgs to all who mourn. 


In this city, Mary, daughter of Mr. Charles Whi- 
ting, aged 6 years. 
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